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our spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the ap- 
propriate place from which to avow, alike to the friends 
who look on and to the friends with whom we have the 
happiness to be associated in action, the faith and pur- 
pose with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 
which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon 
every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On 
the one hand stand the peoples of the world — not only 
the peoples actually engaged, but many others also who 
suffer under mastery but cannot act; peoples of many 
races and in every part of the world — the people of 
stricken Eussia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to 
them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friend- 
less group of governments who speak no common pur- 
pose, but only selfish ambitions of their own by which 
none can profit but themselves, and whose peoples are 
fuel in their hands; governments which fear their peo- 
ple and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, mak- 
ing every choice for them and disposing of their lives 
and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under their power — 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and 
the primitive authority of! an age that is altogether 
alien and hostile to our own. The Past and the Pres- 
ent are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world 
are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must 
be final. There can be no compromise. No halfway 
decision would be tolerable. No halfway decision is 
conceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be peace : 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to vir- 
tual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of ter- 
ritory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the free accep- 
tance of that settlement by the people immediately con- 
cerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest 
or advantage of any other nation or people which may 
desire a different settlement for the sake of its own ex- 
terior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in 
their conduct toward each other by the same principles 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
States in their relations with one another; to the end 
that all promises and covenants may be sacredly ob- 
served, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no sel- 
fish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual 
trust established upon the handsome foundation of a 
mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and 
serve to make peace and justice the more secure by af- 



fording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must 
submit and by which every international readjustment 
that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples di- 
rectly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent- of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind. These great ends cannot be 
achieved by debating and seeking to reconcile and ac- 
commodate what statesmen may wish, with their pro- 
jects for balances of power and of national opportunity. 
They can be realized only by the determination of what 
the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their 
longing hope for justice and for social freedom and op- 
portunity. 

• I can fancy that the air of this place carries the ac- 
cents of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here 
were started forces which the great nation against which 
they were primarily directed at first regarded as a re- 
volt against its rightful authority, but which it has long 
since seen to have been a step in the liberation of its 
own people as well as of the people of the United 
States; and I stand here now to speak — speak proudly 
and with confident hope — of the spread of this revolt, 
this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of — forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again ; for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of 
the very stuff of triumph ! 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 

Internationalism should not be expected externally 
of a people who cannot practice it internally, ac- 
cording to Dr. Peter Eoberts, immigration expert and 
author of "The New Immigration" and "The Anthra- 
cite Coal Industry." The fourteen million people from 
other nations who live in this country need to feel the 
meaning of our expressions in favor of unity and lib- 
erty before we can hope much for these expressions 
abroad. We need, said Dr. Eoberts in Boston recently, 
to assimilate the immigrant without robbing him of 
that racial wealth which he brings to us. His ideals 
can be and should be transmuted to harmonize with our 
national ideals; our effort should not merely be crudely 
to substitute ours for his. It is a work in which the 
individual citizen must supplement the efforts of the 
Government. The employer, above all, must be en- 
listed. The immigrant finally should be made to feel 
that citizenship in the United States is but the truest 
expression of himself, to which he is assisted with all 
due respect for his best intentions. 

... No militarism, no mammonism, no anarchism, is 
the slogan of a negative character pronounced recently 
by Premier Lloyd-George as a partial recipe for future 
peace. In the same address he urged preparedness for 
peace, using as an illustrative figure the metaphor of 
molten metal. The world will quickly cool down when 
the war is ended, and the shape then given will remain. 
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If the mold is not a right one, only another convulsion 
such as this can break up the world sufficiently for re- 
casting. 

. . . Fuller reports of the May meeting of the British 
League of Nations in London gives interesting details. 
The sessions opened with a speech by the presiding of- 
ficer sounding a warning that great prolongation of the 
war might result in a situation which would render a 
league of nations impossible. Judge William H. Wad- 
hams of New York, a guest of the occasion, in his ad- 
dress thereupon, replied in effect to this that America 
was in the war to the finish, and determined at the 
same time upon international organization after the 
war. Barring a "Roman peace" and a balance-of- 
power peace, the only possible peace was a league-of-na- 
tions peace, and this, said Judge Wadhams, was the 
only peace America would tolerate. It was conceived 
that in this league none of the nations would be called 
upon to surrender anything not already regarded as 
condemnatory in the individual. Judge Wadhams ex- 
pressed himself against the forming of such a league 
before the end of the war, since it would necessarily 
thus assume an anti-German character, which would 
prove an obstacle to future peace in the event of a new 
Germany arising, or possible of attainment, which 
should be a member of the league. 

. . . Lord Eobert Cecil has also expressed himself as 
against any anti-German league of nations, which he 
termed "the heresy of establishing an exclusive league." 
To the recent proposal in the House of Commons that 
the Allies should agree to submit to an arbitration 
court disputes that might arise between them in the 
future, he gave a frank veto, in-so-far as this implied a 
League of Allies, to be formed now, founded upon a 
common antipathy towards the outsiders ; but he recom- 
mended strongly deliberate and unabating thought upon 
the subject on the part of all the Allies, lest they go to 
the peace table not knowing what it was that they 
really wanted: 

. . . The study of the future peace of the world 
through the formation of a league of the nations, which 
is being officially undertaken by two agencies in this 
country, and by similar groups abroad, is shown to be 
progressing particularly favorably in France, where M. 
Leon Bourgeois, the president of the French commission, 
has just issued a report for 1918, incorporated in the re- 
port of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In this re- 
port it is stated that, in the commission's opinion, the 
study of this subject should be carried out without 
touching on the examination of the questions which 
would figure in the peace treaty. The commission has 
dismissed the idea of a united-states of nations as an 
international political entity superior to its members, 
and gives instead as the aim of a society of nations the 
substitution of law for force in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. M. Bourgeois has prepared a report 
on the fundamental rules necessarily forming the basis 
of a society of nations, but until the opinion of the 
Allied governments on this report has been expressed 
it is not desired that it be made public. The com- 



mission is meanwhile proceeding with its work, which 
at present includes the preparation of four fresh re- 
ports — on the history of the league of nations idea, on 
military penalties, on organization, and on jurisdiction. 

. . . The official endorsement given the principle of 
the league of nations by the British House of Lords on 
June 26 is characterized, it is said, in the speech of 
Lord Curzon supporting it. In his words, the league of 
nations is an idea which, whether or not it may 
be regarded as an inconvenient intruder, has come into 
the world to stay, and while arguments for postponing 
the study of it were weighty, they were not decisive. 
Two leagues of nations exist already, in his opinion: 
the British Empire and the Allied Powers. In the fu- 
ture league it will be desirable to look beyond arbitra- 
tion to the constitution of tribunals to render war, if 
not impossible, at any rate more difficult and risky in 
the future. Force, naturally, lay behind all as a last 
resort. Three particulars common to many schemes for 
international organization were: (1) A court to which 
signatories were pledged to resort before making war; 
(2) a moratorium pending decision of the court, of 
which any disturber should be regarded as the offend- 
ing party regardless of judicial decision; (3) sanctions 
for the court's decrees. Difficulties which he named 
and discussed, which appeared to stand in the way at 
present, were: (1) Inclusion in good faith of all the 
great Powers; (2) the question of admitting Asiatic 
Powers; (3) rationing of the members as to arma- 
ments; (4) a preliminary international political sta- 
bility in Europe after the war; (5) the determination 
of effective sanctions. Eegarding the last, Lord Curzon 
stated himself in favor of economic force being ap- 
plied to rebelling nations, and that he was opposed to 
armed force as a weapon of the league of nations. To 
attempt now a hard-and-fast judicial system would be 
a flat failure. 

. . . The twenty-one Mexican editors who visited the 
President early in June and were addressed by him 
carried back to their own country, according to their 
own statements, a very different opinion of our chief 
executive and of this country's policies on the American 
continent from that which they brought with them. 
The interview with the President seemed particularly 
impressive. "We left him," said Sr. Manuel Carpio, edi- 
tor of La Voz de la Eevolucion, of Yucatan, "not know- 
ing whether we had just heard the man who is such a 
prominent figure in the world, or a friend and brother 
we had known for years." Previous to the interview, 
some of the editors had expressed already Mexico's 
readiness to follow the United States in this war and 
to trust to this country's guidance. Sr. Louis Tornel 
Olivera, editor of El Universal of Mexico City, the 
largest daily in the republic and the mouthpiece of the 
Opposition, declared that, while it could not be said 
that Mexico was pro- Ally, since its people knew little of 
the Allies generally, and cared less, "the people of my 
country are with the United States in this war." . "If 
the people of my country had their way about it," he, 
declared in a newspaper interview in New Orleans, on 
the trip north, "their government would be aligned 
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with the United States in this war right now, just as 
Cuba, Costa Eica, Guatemala, and several other of the 
Central and South American republics have taken their 
stand for the right." 

. . . That portion of Mexico which is 100 per cent 
pure pro-American, if not pro-Ally, is evidently Lower 
California, for it is declared that at the outset of the 
European war, Governor Estaban Cantu drove out of it 
every German, and has kept them out rigorously ever 
since. Appointed by Madero, Governor Cantu has kept 
his place ever since and, if reports are to be credited, 
has spent little of the time in idleness that might be 
spent in improving his district. One who has lately 
visited Lower California and whose testimony is highly 
rated by the Boston Monitor describes it as a flourish- 
ing State, with modern cities and towns, good roads, 
well established courts, up-to-date schools, and a system 
of irrigation initiated which promises to make of this 
erstwhile desert peninsula the most flourishing agricul- 
tural district of its size in Mexico. Lower California 
held successfully aloof from the revolutionary period, 
aided by its geographical separation from the mainland. 
During this time a welcome was extended to all Mexi- 
cans who wanted to work. Now appears, says the 
article quoted, the political importance of this develop- 
ment, for Cantu has remained friendly throughout with 
the United States ; he has copied our institutions to the 
best of his ability, and people all over Mexico are begin- 
ning to compare their condition with that of Lower 
Californians. "There is a growing conviction," we read, 
"that no government in Mexico can be permanent that 
is not in close friendly relations with the Government 
of the United States."' 

. . . Eeferring to, the address of President Wilson to 
the Mexican journalists, one Chilean paper, the Mer- 
curio de Santiago, described as one of the ablest papers 
to be found in any neutral American country, employed 
such expression as: "The frank declaration of Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to the Mexican editors will 
lead the world to an era of peace. . . . His words 
will result also in an added prestige to all the nations 
on the American continent. . . . The absolute 
truth of the President's words is established by the fact 
that he proposes to devote millions of American lives 
to serve the principles he enunciated." 

. . . Brazil 'will follow the course of the United States 
to the end, President-Elect Eodriguez Alves has de- 
clared. In a newspaper interview some time ago, he 
stated his belief that the policy of this country in the 
war, as enunciated by President Wilson and put into 
action by the American people, had eliminated already 
the "latent prejudice that the United States is open to 
suspicion of selfishness." Brazil's policy will be that 
of closest co-operation with the United States, and 
Brazil very cheerfully recognizes that the immensity of 
the sacrifices that the United States is making in the 
war -earns for this country "the right to the liberty of 
voicing and interpreting the sentiments of the western 
republics in any movement to promote the unity of pur- 



pose and mutual confidence which are most essential to 
the common good of all." Pan Americanism is "un- 
questionably" Brazil's policy, and its most sensible one 
since "the resourcefulness and financial strength of the 
United States offer much that we need after the war. 
On the other hand, the development of Brazil's natural 
wealth offers much to the United States. Any state 
policy that retards the meeting of these interests is too 
short-sighted to long survive." The military and naval 
forces of Brazil celebrated the birthday of the United 
States by parading through the streets of Eio de Janeiro 
on July 4 in honor of this country. 

... At the last meeting of the season of the Public 
Forum of the Church of the Ascension, held at eight 
o'clock Sunday night, June 30th, 12 West 11th Street, 
New York City, and devoted to the subject of Pan 
Americanism, John Barrett, Director-General of the 
Pan American Union, the International Bureau of the 
American Eepublics, and former United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentina Eepublic, Colombia, and Panama, 
made the following unofficial statement in regard to the 
relationship of the Pan American countries to the war. 

An unbiased and unofficial roll call, so to speak, of all the 
countries of Pan America, or the western hemisphere, from 
Canada to Chile, having independent or autonomous gov- 
ernments, develops important facts not generally appre- 
ciated. The eyes of the people of the United States are 
so directed on Europe and Asia that they do not fully 
realize what their American neighbors are doing. Of the 
twenty-two All American countries, twelve of which can be 
classed as North American, that is those from Panama 
north, and ten as South American, that is from Colombia 
south, fifteen have formally broken relations with the Cen- 
tral Allies. Of these fifteen, eight have actually declared 
war or are actively engaged in the great world conflict. 

Seven only of the twenty-two remain strictly neutral, but 
in my opinion none of these can be justly described as 
anti-ally, while each neutral Government should be given 
credit for playing fair just as much as the United States 
demanded such consideration when it remained neutral. 
Utterances, moreover, of the high officials of each of these 
Governments and their official acts might seem to justify a 
description of the attitude of nearly all of them as benevo- 
lently neutral towards the Allies. 

For further record and information, the fifteen countries 
which are to be classed as having formally broken relations 
with the Central Allies can be listed as follows, arranged 
alphabetically : Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, United States, and Uruguay. 
The following seven adhere to neutrality : Argentina, Chile. 
Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, and Venezuela. The 
following eight have declared war or taken action equal to 
it : Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and the United States. If the action of Peru in 
seizing German ships is to be regarded as an act of war 
this latter number would be increased to nine. 

As showing the combined weight of Pan American co- 
operation in the war it can be noted that the fifteen coun- 
tries which have broken relations or declared war represent 
four-fifths of the entire population of Pan America or the 
western hemisphere, five-sevenths of all its Governments, 
eight-ninths of its immense area, and nine-elevenths of its 
immense foreign commerce. 

According to the best statistics, the Pan American Allies, 
aside from the United States and Canada, could provide 
within two years an army of two millions of competent 
fighting men. As it is, they and the seven neutral countries 
as well are making enormous contributions to the Allies of 
food supplies, metals and other raw products necessary for 
the successful carrying on of the war. 
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. . . The amendment to the Military Appropriations 
Bill which provides for the training of South and Cen- 
tral American troops with United States troops and at 
our expense for service abroad, reads as follows: 

Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
contingents of troops from any country joined with the 
United States, which during the existing emergency is or 
shall be at war with a country with which the United States 
' is at war, shall with the approval of the country from which 
they come be equipped, maintained and trained with our 
own troops and sent to the European front and there 
equipped and maintained during service with our own troops 
against the common enemy ; and the several items of ex- 
pense involved in the equipment, maintenance and trans- 
portation of such contingents be paid from the respective 
appropriations herein made or from any subsequent appro- 
priations for the equipment, maintenance, training and 
transportation of the military forces. 

... A Pan American Union building in Buenos Aires 
to rival the beautiful home of the Union in Wash- 
ington, D. C, is the ambitious project of Dr. Bamon 
Lopez Lomba, Uruguayan Consul-General to France, 
according to press dispatches from Buenos Aires, where 
Dr. Lomba has been endeavoring to rouse interest in 
his project. He proposes "a building worthy of the na- 
tions of North and South America" with perhaps 
especial sections reserved for the United States and 
Canada. It is stated that his project provides a popular 
center for the Union, as a correlative to the diplomatic 
center in Washington. He is one of the promoters also 
of an American week in October, to be celebrated by all 
American nations as the anniversary of the discovery of 
the Western Continent.. It is said that an elaborate 
program for such a celebration in Buenos Aires is al- 
ready partially perfected unofficially. 

. . . Prussia's declaration of war upon the future 
peace of the world, more familiarly known as the May 
agreement at German Army Headquarters between 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Emperor Karl, is given here as 
translated from the version given in the Deutsche 
Volkszeitung. It should be noted that it is to run for 
twenty-five years. 

(1) His High Majesty, the German Kaiser and King of 
Prussia, on the one hand, and His High Apostolic Majesty, 
the Kaiser of Austria and King of Hungary, on the other, 
form a close military alliance for twenty-five years, during 
which both parties to the alliance pledge themselves to em- 
ploy the entire strength of their peoples for military pur- 
poses. The allied nations of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
shall devote all their care to have their armies enter into an 
eventual future conflict fully prepared and at a maximum 
of their strength. Only thus the future war shall be of 
brief duration; for, had the armies of both allies been in 
this condition in 1914, this war would have been ended long 
ago. 

(2) All male inhabitants capable of bearing arms shall 
receive proper and thorough military instruction. Special 
formations, moreover, shall be provided for all auxiliary 
service in connection with the production of arms and am- 
munition. 

(3) Regulations for organization, instruction, and em- 
ployment of the allied troops shall be drawn up according 
to one common principle, the initiative of which shall be 
left principally to Germany. The formation of the troops 
of the various States of Germany and Austria-Hungary shall 
constitute one sole army without being considered strangers 
to each other. 

(4) Armament shall be on a uniform basis to the extent 
that formations of one country may draw their supplies 



from the nearest depot in the other country wherever sta- 
tioned, without having to depend, as in the past, on supplies 
from some distant home base. 

(5) The allied troops shall be brought into contact witli 
each other for the purpose of educating them to mutual 
esteem, love, and appreciation. This principle shall guide 
the training of future officers; and an exchange of officers 
shall be organized between the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian armies, so that Austro-Hungarian officers may, as 
occasion requires, command German troops and vice versa. 

(6) All preparations for future wars shall be made in 
common understanding between the General Staffs. This 
will require, naturally, a close collaboration between the 
General Staffs and Government Ministers. All preparatory 
economic measures connected with the eventual war shall 
be taken beforehand in time of peace, and the necessary de- 
partments be created. 

(7) Railway lines and construction shall be directed and 
undertaken by both allies in common accord, and on a 
unified plan. 

. . . The family interests of some ten thousand Junker 
families, "the backbone of the Germany Army," dic- 
tated the violation of the Brest-Litovsk peace with 
Russia, according to a foreign correspondent of the 
Few York Evening Post. The big estates of these 
families need low class labor and shut out the small 
farmer. Imported Russian labor has always farmed 
the huge plantations east of the Elbe. It flowed in 
when needed and was escorted to the border by German 
police when the. year's work was done. A peace treaty 
recognizing the right of Russian districts to independ- 
ence and freedom to work out their own salvation, 
would mean, says this writer, that the Russian slaves of 
the Prussian estates would have land of their own and 
would become freed men. But it would also mean a 
huge territory open wide for German economic penetra- 
tion, which in a decade or two would give Germany an 
unassailable control of the districts penetrated. This 
would have resulted in a Germany richer, more- power- 
ful economically, but at the expense of the agricultural 
profits, wealth and interests of the Junkers. Hence, 
the writer deduces, Germany has been prevented by the 
selfishness and self-centeredness of the Junker class 
from concluding a treaty that would have made her 
great, as her arms cannot do. Today her power reaches 
"only to the point of her bayonets" and must be main- 
tained by steel to that very line, or retrogress. 

. . . Within Germany a new conception of Prussian 
power is becoming evident. With Austria safely 
chained to the chariot, the Prussian appears to be con- 
templating placing the fetters on his more closely re- 
lated kin. Dr. Huggenberg, who has the honor of be- 
ing Director-General of the Krupp works, lately ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce of Essen in words 
intended to convince his hearers that the halcyon day of 
the. separate States of the Empire is approaching its 
twilight. "The Empire's need of money" will mean 
leaden taxes, mercilessly extorted from the people, and 
the frail structure of the separate State is not calcu- 
lated to withstand the desperate efforts of the people to 
escape the yoke. Is it not the sensible thing after all, 
lie gently implies, to give up our childish little idea of 
the separate State within the Empire, and to make up 
our minds boldly for an adamantine unity. This speech 
was published in the Freie Zeitung of Berne, and that 
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paper expressed itself in scathing terms: "So this is 
what they aim at eventually in Prussia. Everything is 
to be arranged; the people, the peasantry, the relatively 
free public life in many of the German — especially the 
South German — federal States is to disappear." 

. . . Objections had been made for years before the 
war that Germany was not observing the terms of the 
Rhine agreement of 1815 in its true spirit, and by her 
low level bridges across the river and lack of any care 
for its channel was deliberately allowing Swiss rights 
in the river to become of less and less value. It is now 
understood that Germany intends building huge elec- 
tric power stations between Basle and Strassburg which 
will effectually ruin, at least for many years, Switzer- 
land's one direct water communication with Holland 
and the outside world. Swiss jurists are retaliating 
with the claim that Swiss rights can only be insured 
preservation by the cession of Alsace to Prance, which 
would really mean the internationalization of the Rhine. 
They wish the regulation of the river placed in the hands 
of an international commission. 

... Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of New York City, has recently 
contributed an article to the Freie Zeitung, of Berne, 
Switzerland, in which he explains that twenty-five years 
of close observation of the progress of Prussianism in 
Germany had given him a horror of the consequences 
upon the German people, long before the European war 
broke out. "I was convinced that this was not an ordi- 
nary war between peoples concerning national interests, 
or a question of national honor, but a conflict of funda- 
mental axioms and conceptions ; and on the basis of this 
conviction I had to tell myself that natural affinities of 
race and relationship could not be the determining factor 
in the attitude of individuals toward the matter, but 
that each one, irrespective of his origin, had to decide 
according to his own best judgment and the dictates of 
his conscience on which side was right and on which 
wrong, and must take his stand accordingly, no matter 
what pain and what wrench the decision might involve." 

. . . The "wave of indignation" which the Dutch 
Premier lately visioned sweeping over Holland at the 
Allied requisition of Dutch shipping is indignantly re- 
pudiated by one well-known Netherlander in a very 
frank article in De Amsterdammer, one of the best 
known and most reputable Dutch journals. This repu- 
diation is translated for the New York Times by a reader 
of both journals. The writer of the original article is 
Frederik van Eeden. He begs his fellow-countrymen 
to forego careless excitement in this matter and to con- 
trast sanely "the unctuous blasphemies of the German 
military clique" with "Wilson's sober words, free from 
all bigotry or indications of hypocrisy," which Dr. Fried, 
that "sincere and peaceful German," finds "as clear as 
well water." Mr. van Eeden employs the following 
graphic figure of speech to reveal the true position of 
Holland: ' 

. .. . The Allies' implacable desire to ruin Germany eco- 
nomically after they have beaten her on the battlefield 
is the spur applied" to Teutonic courage by one Prof. 
Bernhard Harms, who writes for the Royal Institute for 



Navigation and Commerce in the University of Kiel an 
introduction to a recently issued summary on "The 
Economic War." Translating this article in brief, the 
London Westminster Gazette remarks that "We on our 
side have no reason to cavil at Professor Harms' idea of 
the situation. The economic weapon is, we are confi- 
dent, finally the most potent in the armory of the Allies, 
and Vons Hindenburg and Ludendorff have no counter • 
to it in their arsenal. The right course for the Allies 
is to say to Germany, quite firmly, that so long as she 
insists on plunging Europe into strife and refuses to 
conform to the legal, civilized international order, we 
will not give her the raw material that we control or 
admit her to trade in our lands. But if she comes in 
and gives guarantees of honest conformity, we no more 
wish to prolong a trade war than a war of armed forces." 

. . . Italy must come more clearly into the circle of the 
nations and be understood by them, according to Senator 
Vito Volterra, interviewed recently by the Rome Secolo. 
The Senator recommended the exchange of university 
professors and exchange of fellowships, such as had done 
much for Anglo-French understanding, and had brought 
America closer to both these nations. He called atten- 
tion to the commission formed in 1917 to formulate a 
plan which might be made a law, tending to promote 
better relations between Italian teachers and students 
and those of other nations. This plan as it now stands 
recommends a council of twenty-one members to be nom- 
inated in part by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
other Ministers, and partly elected by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies and the faculty of the kingdom. 
The Council, in its turn, nominates an executive body 
to carry out its program. 



A COMMUNICATION 

From FRANK F. WILLIAMS 

Secretary of the Buffalo Arbitration and Peace Society. 

The following is a brief statement of the reasons which 
Impelled me to introduce the Resolution at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society in accordance with 
which a Committee of five was appointed, of which you are 
a member, to confer with President Wilson in regard to 
taking action for the calling of a conference under the pro- 
visions of the so-called Hensley Resolution. 

There was incorporated in the Naval Appropriations Act 
of 1916, largely through the efforts of officers of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, what is generally known as the Hensley 
Resolution, by which it is provided, among other things, 
that "the President is authorized and requested to invite at 
an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in 
Europe, all the great Governments of the World to send 
representatives to a Conference which shall be charged 
with the duty of formulating a plan for a Court of Arbi- 
tration, or other tribunal to which disputed questions be- 
tween nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
ful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament, 
and to submit their recommendations to their respective 
Governments for approval." The President was authorized 
to appoint nine citizens of the United States to be repre- 
sentatives at such a Conference, and an appropriation of 
$200,000 was made to carry into effect the provisions of the 
resolution. 

Now that the United States itself has entered the war, it 
may not be feasible to bring together representatives of all 



